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A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR SUMMER. 

By F. O. Whittington. 

AT this time of year everyone is thinking of 
summer draperies. It is noticeable that 
hard times has brought down prices in 
materials such as denim, cretonne, Madras, 
dotted and figured Swiss, and various other 
materials more within the reach of everyone. I 
suggest only a few of the many possible ways 
in which materials may be draped in a simple, 
yet artistic way. The Japanese doorway 
decoration is a scheme that is not expensive. 
Everyone has an idea what the Japanese reed 
screen costs. The material can be of any light 
stuff, such as China silk, or various other 
materials which are not as expensive. It should 
be of one piece, merely draped over the pole as 
I suggest in design. At the top of the door, 
forming a sort of transom, is a shelf in width 
according to jam. Even three inches is suf- 
ficient to place vases. The rope and tassels can 
be procured at any upholsterer's shop, who can 
also tie the bows and knots. 

A BAY WINDOW ARRANGEMENT. 

I also suggest a very simple scheme for a bay. 
At the arch is a shelf upon which are placed 
some cupids. These cupids are plaster casts 
finished in tints or old jvory effect. These casts 
can be procured at a small expense from the 
plentiful supply of Italian venders of plaster 
casts that we see in almost all large cities. If 
one desires it a few vases may be added. The 
drapery forming a valance is of one piece 
draped over the pole as per design. 

A DRAPED DOORWAY. 

The sketch shown on page 100 is a revival of 



the medieval age. What is more essential and 
attractive to a room than a well-curtained door- 
way? Not a mass of folds and loops, but a 
curtain that has a distinct character. The door- 
way is as noticeable as any part of the interior 
architecture of our modern homes, and the 



REFINISHING - BADLY DENTED OR SCRATCHED 
WORK. 

f HEN furniture is badly dented or scratched 
the polish may require renewal. In very 
old work, when the polish is badly 
defaced and the surface a network of fine cracks, . 
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A Bay Window Arrangement. By F. O. Whittington. 




chance for decoration is being grasped more now 
than it was twenty years ago. Material for the 
curtain in the design I suggest can be velour 
corduroy or denim — decorated with applique 
ornament. 

Perchance the money in one's coffer 
will not allow such expensive decora- 
tions. Then why not use burlap, a 
heavy, canvas-like material, which 
is not very expensive and can be 
purchased already stained in various 
colors, such as antique reds, olive 
greens, tan and yellows. Make the 
ground a rich, antique red ; that is, 
a dark terra cotta subdued very much 
in tone. The ornament could be 
stenciled in greens, yellows and 
bronzes. Or have the ground a rich 
olive green with ornament in red and 
bronze. A burlap curtain when 
stained in this manner makes an ex- 
ceedingly rich and inexpensive drap- 
ery. 



A Japanese Door. By F. 0. Whittington 



HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 



By James Thomson. 



POLISHING AND REPAIRING OLD FUR- 
NITURE. 

AS a "Reviver" for polished fur- 
niture nothing can equal a mix- 
ture of raw linseed oil and spirits 
of turpentine, in the proportion of 
one part oil to two of spirits. After 
thoroughly dusting apply the reviv- 
er freely, wiping dry and polishing 
well with cheese cloth or soft worn 
rags. When there is much elabo- 
rate carving it will be well to use 
a brush to get into the crevices ; a 
good, stiff one such as painters use 
will be the thing, as it will effect- 
ually reach into every crack and 
cranny. Dnder this treatment it will 
be surprising to see the change 
wrought in a short time, dents and 
scratches lose their prominence, and 
a liberal use of elbow grease will 
in many cases make things look as 
when new. None of the much-lauded 
revivers that are offered for sale in 
bottles can do better, and many times 
they do worse. Many a costly piece 
of furniture has been spoiled by the 
application of so-called polishes, 
which leave the surface in a soft and 
sticky condition. Pin your faith on 
the oil and turpentine; professionals 
constantly employ it and know of 
nothing better or safer for the pur- 
pose. 



like an old map or picture, the heroic treatment 
is generally the best, and the surface should be 
scraped until all the old polish is removed. 
Sandpaper smooth and apply from four to six 
coats of orange shellac if the wood be dark, and 
white shellac when light. Apply one coat a 
day. After drying a day the surface should be 
rubbed smooth with a piece of bedticking or 
haircloth, on which has been placed some pow- 
dered pumice and linseed oil. Fold the cloth 
flat with the palm of the hand, and rub the sur- 
face level and smooth, using the points of the 
fingers. Afterward clean off nicely with the 
reviver. 

WHEN ONLY SLIGHTLY DENTED OR SCRATCHED. 

HERE the conditions are not quite so bad and 
the dents not quite so pronounced, so make 
a small pad of soft calico or linen, pour a 
small quantity of shellac on it, with just a faint 
touch of oil in the center, and rub around the dam- 
aged places until the shellac is deposited. When 
dry, rub smooth with pumice and oil. These opera- 
tions may be repeated if necessay. As an alter- 
native one may use a brush and touch the places 
with shellac night and morning, and when dry 




A flusic Cabinet. By F. O. Whittington. 
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only to give a bit of color to the window it does not require to 
be more than two widths of the silk in width. It is drawn 
back full toward the casement and is looped and caught back 
at the height of the sill. The window, when so treated, has 
all the advantage of the diaphanous hanging, while at the same 
time it is relieved from becoming a mere expanse of dreary 
white. 

The sash curtains, for which the average cost is not to ex- 
ceed one dollar and a quarter a window, might well be used 
the same d'esprit, which will not greatly exceed the amount and 
will allow of the average being maintained, as for the bedrooms 
much cheaper material will answer every purpose. 

For the dining room, finished as it is in oak, nothing better 
is to be found than a 
tapestry in dull blue with ■_.■■■ 
a heraldic design in wood 
colors; that is, nothing 
better than the prescrib- 
ed sum allows. There 
are for rather more 
money some simply de- 
lightful thirfgs in the 
same dull but rich blue 
with figure woven in 
gold. These last cost 
three dollars and a half 
a yard and are designa- 
ted by the style of the 
design, so that in the 
same general coloring 
one has the choice be- 
tween Louis XV., Henry 
II., Directoire and the 
like, the material and the 
cost being the same in 
all. Both they and the 
less costly tapestries are 
shown by Messrs. John- 
son & Faulkner in a vari- 
ety of styles, and are so 
delightful as to be impos- 
sible to pass over, even 
though for the double 
portiere they bring the 
cost up to too big a fig- 
ure. Considered apart 
from that restriction they 
are extremely low-priced 
and cost only from three 
dollars to three and a 
half a yard. 

The simple blue and 
wood color sells for only 
one dollar and thirty-five 
cents a yard, and is so 
extremely cheap while it 
is charming at the same || 
time. It is rather too ■ 
heavy to serve as a lining 
for the Empire tapestry, 
and for that reason it is 
suggested that it would 
be wiser to make two 
separate curtains hung 
upon separate poles, one 
at each side of the door- 
way. The portiere which admits to the hall, in common with 
that of the parlor entrance, requires different lining again and 
will be taken up again later on. 

In this room also there are two windows, but something sim- 
pler than the parlor arrangement of a double curtain will be 
found suitable. 

For the sash curtains, indeed the same point d'esprit might well 
be used, but for the middle curtains a new material known as 
Scotch muslin, which is deep cream in tone and shows a figure 
in soft rich colors, will be found delightful. It is very wide, 
so that one width is ample for each curtain, yet costs only eighty 
cents a yard ; so that even with a simple ball fringe as a finish it 
compensates for the slight extra expense of the parlor hangings. 





Draped Doorway— By F. O. Whittington. 

Ses description on page 105. 



Almost every month there is something new in the line of 
upholstery fabrics and one is constantly called upon to admire, 
but nothing better has been shown for many seasons than this 
simple Scotch cloth that is so delightful in tone. Messrs. W. 
& J. Sloane can supply the goods, which are so charming that it 
deserves to be more widely known. For the dining room with 
its dull blue hangings, it is just the thing required to give light- 
ness and cheer to the whole effect. Many Madras muslins 
would serve the purpose almost, if not quite equally well, but 
any good design would cost as much, if not more, and the 
Scotch muslin has the merit of being a bit more sturdy and 
durable. 

The library, which faces the parlor, opens into no other 

room and is finished in 
red mahogany. For it 
nothing better has been 
seen than a combination 
of olive with pale terra 
cotta or old pink. A 
really beautiful tapestry 
of the sort shows big 
tumbling poppies on an 
olive ground. It is as- 
tonishingly low in price, 
while it is delightful in 
color and costs only 
ninety cents a yard. 
With it a cartridge paper, 
containing just a hint of 
olive and stenciled with 
a big sort of scroll design 
in a deeper tone, makes 
an ideal wall covering, 
and a perfect background 
for each bit of furniture 
and for every picture that 
can be hung. The olive 
tint is beautiful with the 
mahogany, and the bit of 
old pink in the hanging 
gives summer lightness 
to the whole. 

The windows require 
slightly different treat- ' 
ment from those already 
mentioned. Reading, 
studying and writing are 
the occupations of the 
library, and for these to 
be pursued in comfort 
there must be well-tem- 
pered light. A sash cur- 
tain arranged upon a rod 
over the lower panes and 
a green shade above will 
give entire satisfaction 
and allow of regulation 
to suit every hour of 
the day. With them cur- 
tains of thin material, 
combined with light- 
weight silk, make a most 
charming effect. Cream 
white Madras muslin or 
Calcutta net, either one, 
might be made to hang 
from the pole, and over them be draped olive India silk in 
which the poppy is repeated. The net costs seventy-five cents 
a yard for fifty-inch width, and the silk not more than seventy- 
five cents additional, so that the whole would come easily 
within the ten-dollar limit, and the window arrangement would 
be made as perfect as can be. The shades allow of complete 
regulation. The curtains can be swept aside or partly drawn 
at will. The color scheme, in conjunction with the warm red 
wood, is extremely good, and there is just enough olive to keep 
the whole felicitouly cool on the warmest day. 

The hall into which all these rooms open might well be some- 
what Oriental in its coloring, and a linen and silk material 
woven in stripes, called " Mahdi," suggests itself as peculrarly 



